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^^S^^^HE  corporate  existence  of  The  New  York 

is  rrA  BPublic  Librai7  besan  M*y 23' i895,  b7 

II  If tne  consolidation  of  the  Astor  Library  (in- 

zl  incorporated  in  1849),  the  Lenox  Library 

£jfr^~^Qb( incorporated  in  1870),  and  the  Tilden 
Trust  (founded  in  1886).  In  1901  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library,  with  1 1  branches,  was  consolidated 
with  the  new  system.  Between  1 90 1  and  1904,  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  nine 
other  circulation  libraries  joined  the  corporation.  In 
1 90 1  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $5,200,000  to  Greater  New 
York  for  library  buildings,  on  condition  that  the  City 
provide  the  land  and  maintain  the  libraries  when  built. 
With  that  part  of  the  gift  which  was  assigned  to  The 
New  York  Public  Library,  39  branches  have  been  built. 
In  addition  to  these,  five  branches  and  two  sub-branches 
are  operated  in  buildings  provided  by  other  donors. 

The  Library  is  administered  by  a  board  of  twenty- 
five  trustees,  of  which  number  the  Mayor,  the  Comp- 
troller, and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
serve  ex  officio.  The  executive  officer  of  the  corporation 
is  the  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Library  is  carried  on  in  the  Central 
Building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street;  in  the  branch 
libraries,  of  which  thirty-one  are  in  Manhattan,  nine  in 
The  Bronx,  and  four  in  Richmond;  and  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Reference  Library  (Municipal  Building). 

The  Central  Building  was  built  for  The  New  York 
Public  Library  by  the  City  of  New  York.  This  build- 
ing serves  as  the  center  of  the  whole  library  system  and 
contains  the  administrative  offices  of  both  Reference  and 
Circulation  Departments,  the  main  reference  collections 
(i.  e.  the  books  from  the  Astor  and  Lenox  Libraries,  and 
those  bought  since  consolidation,  with  the  income  from 
the  endowment  funds  of  the  Library),  a  branch  for  the 
circula.ion  of  books,  a  children's  room,  a  training  class 
for  librarians,  and  also  the  Extension  Division,  and  the 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Library  pays  out  of  its  own  funds,  without  cost 
to  the  City,  for  the  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of 
the  Central  Building,  and  for  all  running  expenses, 
including  salaries  and  book  purchases,  of  the  Reference 
Department,  the  Central  Circulation  Branch,  and  the 
Central  Children's  Room. 

Administration  of  the  branch  libraries  is  conducted 
by  the  Trustees  in  accordance  with  contracts  entered 
into  between  the  City  and  the  Library  on  July  17, 
1901,  and  March  20,  1902. 

On  January  1,  1930,  there  were  in  the  Reference 
Department  2,041,441  books  and  pamphlets;  the  Cir- 
culation Department  had  1,254,840  books.  The  total 
number  in  the  Library  was,  therefore,  3,296,281.  The 
number  of  persons  recorded  as  using  the  Reference  De- 
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partment  in  1929  was  1,915,415.  The  actual  use  is 
much  larger;  this  count  includes  only  those  who  apply 
on  written  slips  for  books.  Thousands  of  books  are 
used  without  written  application.  The  number  of  books 
lent  for  home  use  by  the  Circulation  Department  in 
1929  was  11,103,019.  Visitors  to  the  Central  Building 
number  about  four  million  a  year.  The  number  of 
employees  on  December  31,  1929,  was  1,502.  Of  these, 
677  were  in  the  Reference  Department,  11  in  the 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  and  814  in  the  Circula- 
tion Department. 

The  Library  is  not  a  "rich"  institution.  It  has  a 
number  of  funds  for  special  purposes,  but  its  general 
book  fund  is  inadequate,  and  it  is  embarrassed  by  lack 
of  money  for  general  administration.  The  City  pays 
for  the  Circulation  Department  —  that  is,  the  forty-four 
Branch  Libraries  and  eleven  Sub-branches,  outside  the 
Central  Building,  and  the  Library  for  the  Blind.  The 
City  also  maintains  the  Municipal  Reference  Library. 

The  City  pays  nothing  for  the  Reference  Department 
of  the  Library  (in  the  Central  Building)  — the  Main 
Reading  Room,  and  the  thirteen  special  reading  rooms. 
Neither  the  Director  of  the  Library  (who  administers 
the  Circulation  as  well  as  Reference  Department)  nor 
any  employee  of  the  Reference  Department  is  paid  from 
public  funds.  The  City  pays  nothing  for  the  Central 
Circulation  Branch  and  the  Central  Children's  Room 
on  the  Forty-second  Street  side  of  the  building.  More 
books  are  borrowed  from  the  Central  Circulation  Branch 
than  from  any  other  Branch  of  the  Library. 

Reference  Department 

The  books  belonging  to  the  Reference  Department, 
Central  Building,  are  for  consultation  within  the  build- 
ing only,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  gifts  and  endowments 
which  provided  them,  may  not  be  borrowed  for  home 
use.  The  collection  includes  literature  on  nearly  all 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the 
student.  There  are  separate  reading  rooms  for  books 
on  American  history;  genealogy;  art  and  architecture; 
prints;  maps;  manuscripts;  music;  Jewish,  Slavonic,  and 
Oriental  literatures;  economics  and  sociology;  science 
and  technology,  including  chemistry  and  patents;  cur- 
rent periodicals;  and  newspapers. 

In  these  separate  reading  rooms  are  the  following 
noteworthy  special  collections: 

American  History.  The  libraries  of  James  Lenox, 
George  Bancroft,  Gordon  Lester  Ford,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers,  also  important  col- 
lections in  the  whole  field  of  American  history;  a 
representative  selection  of  dictionaries  and  grammars  of 
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the  Indian  languages;  extensive  files  of  American  news- 
papers before  1800;  a  large  collection  of  early  Ameri- 
can statute  law  and  American  legislative  journals. 

Reserve  Rooms  (rare  books).  A  representative  col- 
lection of  block  books;  15th  and  16th-century  books;  a 
large  collection  of  early  English  and  American  printing; 
first  editions  of  American  authors  and  publications  of 
famous  presses;  an  unusually  complete  collection  of 
early  printed  Bibles  from  the  Lenox  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  libraries;  and  the  McGuire  collection 
of  hornbooks. 

Genealogy  and  Local  History.  The  American 
portion  includes  the  Robinson  collection,  largely  aug- 
mented by  purchases  and  gifts  from  other  sources.  The 
English  and  Continental  portions  ^re  representative. 

Prints.  The  Print  Room  contains  a  large  collection 
of  modern  prints,  both  American  and  European,  the 
nucleus  being  the  important  collection  given  by  Samuel 
P.  Avery;  a  representative  collection  of  old  prints;  the 
John  L.  Cadwalader  bequest  of  British  mezzotints,  and 
other  18th-century  prints;  the  Stauffer  collection  of 
early  American  engravings;  the  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
collection  of  Japanese  prints;  the  Eno  collection  of 
New  York  City  views;  and  the  Stokes  American  his- 
torical prints  on  display  in  the  corridor. 

Art.  The  art  collection  is  general  in  character,  built 
upon  a  good  foundation  of  the  older  works,  and  in- 
cludes the  Vinkhuisen  collection  of  military  uniforms 
and  the  Lenox  collection  of  "Christ  in  Art."  There  is 
a  representative  collection  of  works  on  Far-Eastern  art. 

Maps.  A  good  working  collection  of  modern  official 
surveys;  maps  covering  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  an 
important  collection  of  early  maps  and  atlases. 

Manuscripts.  The  extensive  manuscript  collections 
comprise  about  a  hundred  European  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  the  9th  to  the  16th  centuries;  and  large  col- 
lections useful  to  the  historical  scholar,  especially  in 
American  and  British  history;  the  Bancroft  and  Emmet 
manuscripts;  and  many  notable  individual  items  includ- 
ing Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Music.  The  Drexel  collection  of  music  and  books 
about  music,  supplemented  by  the  Astor  collection, 
is  particularly  strong  in  material  relating  to  music  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  There  are  also 
the  Huneker  and  Krehbiel  collections,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  cover  the  field  of  modern  music. 

Jewish  Literature.  The  Schiff  collection  given 
by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  forms  the  basis,  and  there  is 
a  good  representation  of  Hebrew  thought  and  life 
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throughout  the  ages  —  with  special  emphasis  on  modern 
Yiddish  literature. 

Oriental  Literature.  Languages  and  literatures 
of  the  Semitic  East;  material  relating  to  India;  classical 
Chinese  and  Japanese  works;  and  grammars  of  practically 
all  Asiatic,  African,  and  Oceanic  languages. 

Slavonic  Literature.  A  large  collection  of  modern 
Russian  works  with  a  representation  of  older  material 
and  literature  of  other  Slavic  peoples. 

Economics  and  Sociology.  Large  collections,  strong 
in  fundamental  works;  extensive  files  of  periodicals, 
and  collections  of  pamphlets;  books  and  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  socialism  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
given  by  F.  A.  Sorge;  the  Richard  L.  Dugdale  collection 
of  books  on  pauperism  and  criminology;  the  Henry 
George  collection  of  material  on  the  single  tax;  and  the 
Gompers  and  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  collections. 

Science  and  Technology.  A  large,  important  col- 
lection embracing  pure  and  applied  science,  and  especial- 
ly strong  in  the  older  books;  files  of  periodicals  and 
patent  records;  a  special  room  for  chemistry;  and  an 
extensive  collection  of  railroad  material. 

Current  Periodicals.  The  Library  receives  regu- 
larly over  25,000  current  serials  and  periodicals. 

Newspapers.  American  newspapers  before  1800  are 
mentioned  under  American  history.  There  are  long 
files  of  New  York  City  newspapers,  throughout  the 
19th  century  and  later;  a  file  of  the  London  Times 
from  1805;  and  representative  modern  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 


Of  collections  not  assigned  to  the  separate  reading 
rooms,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  bound  files  of 
general  periodicals  and  of  public  documents;  the  col- 
lections of  American  and  English  literature,  including 
the  Spingarn  collection  of  literary  criticism;  and  a  large 
amount  of  material  on  journalism.  The  French  litera- 
ture section  is  strong,  including  the  Astoin  collection  and 
the  Janvier  Provengal  collection. 

The  Lenox  collections  of  Bunyan,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
speare and  the  Prime  collection  of  Cervantes,  are  all 
important. 

While  the  Library  does  not  collect  theology,  it  does 
have  extensive  collections  on  certain  phases  of  religion, 
including  the  Berrian  Mormon  collection,  and  collec- 
tions relating  to  the  Shakers,  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists,  Free  Thought,  and  Folk  Lore. 

Other  noteworthy  collections  are  the  Baird  library 
of  fraternity  publications;  the  O'Brien  collection  of 
Beadle  "dime  novels";  the  McGrew  collection  of  books 
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relating  to  poultry}  the  Ellison  collection  of  books  on 
magic;  the  Black  temperance  collection;  material  on 
German-American  topics;  the  Spinoza  collection;  and 
the  Shattuck  penmanship  collection.  The  Schomburg 
collection  relating  to  Negro  life,  literature,  and  art  be- 
longs to  the  Reference  Department,  but  is  kept  at  the 
135th  Street  Branch  Library. 

The  Scandinavian  literature  collection  is  representa- 
tive. There  is  extensive  material  in  bibliography  and 
the  book  arts.  The  field  of  shorthand  is  thoroughly 
covered  by  the  Beale,  National  Shorthand  Reporters', 
Heffley,  Howard,  O'Keefe,  and  Bridge  collections.  The 
Proudfit  collection  on  Naval  History  is  worthy  of  note. 
There  are  several  collections  about  sports  of  various 
kinds,  including  the  Spalding  and  Swales  baseball  col- 
lections, Porter  bicycle  collection;  and  a  large  Isaak 
Walton  collection. 

The  Drama  has  been  strongly  emphasized  and  the 
Library  has  some  60,000  texts  of  plays,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  about  the  stage,  including  the  Becks  col- 
lection of  prompt-books,  the  Robinson  Locke  collection 
of  clippings  relating  to  the  theatre,  the  Daly,  Wilstach, 
Day,  Rehan,  and  Altman  collections. 

The  Main  Reading  Room  and  art  galleries  are  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  building.  Besides  the  paintings  that 
are  permanently  on  exhibition,  there  are  always  on  view 
exhibitions  of  prints,  of  handsomely  bound  and  illus- 
trated books  (Spencer  collection),  of  material  relating 
to  Washington  Irving,  and  of  American  historical  views 
(Stokes  collection).  Other  special  exhibitions,  which 
are  frequently  changed,  are  on  view  in  the  two  ex- 
hibition rooms  on  the  main  floor  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  hall,  and  in  various  corridors. 

The  Main  Reading  Room  and  the  Public  Catalogue 
Room  are  open  every  day  in  the  year,  on  week  days 
from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  on  Sundays  from  1  to  10  p.  m. 
All  the  special  reading  rooms  but  four  have  the  same 
hours.  Books  may  be  used  within  the  building  without 
giving  any  reference  or  security. 

Municipal  Reference  Library.  The  Municipal 
Reference  Library  is  a  branch  maintained  in  Room  2230 
of  the  Municipal  Building  for  the  use  of  city  officials 
and  employees.  It  is  a  bureau  of  information  and  ready- 
reference  library  for  municipal  affairs.  Hours  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.;  Saturdays  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  Closed  on 
Sundays. 

Circulation  Department 

The  Circulation  Department  of  the  Library  performs 
its  work  through  forty-five  Branch  Libraries  and  eleven 
Sub-branches  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Richmond 
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(Staten  Island),  and  The  Bronx.  (Each  of  the  other 
two  Boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  has  its  own  Public  Library.)  These  Branches 
are  in  separate  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cir- 
culation Branch  in  the  Central  Building.  All  but  two 
of  the  Sub-branches  are  in  buildings  not  owned  by  the 
Library.  The  Department  is  maintained  by  annual  City 
appropriations.  The  Central  Circulation  Branch  and 
the  Central  Children's  Room,  however,  are  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  of  the  Library. 

Each  Branch  has  an  adult  department,  with  its  col- 
lection of  books  for  adult  readers,  a  children's  room, 
and  a  reading  room  with  current  magazines,  reference 
books  and,  in  many  cases,  daily  newspapers.  Many  of 
the  Branches  contain  lecture  or  assembly  rooms. 

These  Branch  Libraries  serve  a  population  of  more 
than  three  and  a  quarter  millions,  in  three  boroughs  of 
the  City.  The  Branches  are  spread  over  a  large  territory, 
and  from  the  northernmost  of  them,  in  the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx,  to  the  one  farthest  south,  on  Staten  Island, 
the  distance  is  about  forty  miles.  The  New  York  Public 
Library,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  American 
libraries,  imposes  few  restrictions  upon  its  readers. 

The  Branch  Libraries  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
on  all  week  days. 

Foreign  Books.  There  are  books  in  foreign  languages, 
especially  French  and  German,  in  all  the  Branches.  The 
principal  collections  of  books  in  foreign  tongues,  other 
than  French  and  German,  are  these: 

Language  Branch 

Chinese    -    -    -    Chatham  Square 
Czecho-Slovak    -  Webster 

Danish  -  -  -  Port  Richmond,  Tottenville,  Cen- 
tral Reserve 

Dutch      -    -    -    Central  Reserve 

Finnish    -    -    -    125th  Street 

Flemish   -    -    -    Central  Reserve 

Greek  (Modern)     Chatham  Square 

Hebrew   -    -    -    Aguilar,  Seward  Park,  Tremont 

Hungarian  -  -  Tompkins  Square,  Hamilton  Fish 
Park,  Yorkville,  Woodstock 

Italian  -  -  -  Aguilar,  Hudson  Park,  Rivington 
Street,  Fordham 

Norwegian    -    -    Port  Richmond,  Tottenville 

Polish  -    -    -    -    Tompkins  Square,  Melrose 

Roumanian    -    -    Central  Reserve 

Russian  -  -  -  Seward  Park,  Rivington  Street,  Har- 
lem, Aguilar,  96th  Street,  Tre- 
mont 

Spanish  -  -  -  Central  Circulation,  115th  Street, 
Jackson  Square,  Washington 
Heights 
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Swedish   -    -    -    Central  Reserve 

Yiddish  -  -  -  Rivington  Street,  Seward  Park, 
Hamilton  Fish  Park,  Aguilar, 
Tremont,  Woodstock 

Interbranch  Loan.  A  book  (except  Fiction)  in  any 
one  of  the  Branches  is  available  to  a  reader  at  any  other 
Branch  through  a  system  of  interbranch  loans.  A  small 
reserve  collection  in  the  Central  Building  is  also  avail- 
able. Interbranch  Loan  Office  is  in  Room  IOO,  Central 
Building. 

Picture  Collection.  The  Picture  Collection  is  in 
Room  ioo  of  the  Central  Building.  The  collection  con- 
tains more  than  200,000  pictures  and  post-cards  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  They  may  be  borrowed  on  a 
Library  card  and  are  available  for  reference  use  also. 

Library  for  the  Blind.  The  Library  for  the  Blind, 
although  under  control  of  the  Circulation  Department, 
has  its  headquarters  and  reading  room  in  the  Central 
Building.  It  has  over  20,000  volumes  in  Braille,  in  the 
Moon  type  and  in  New  York  point;  over  6,000  music 
scores,  and  the  leading  magazines  in  English,  French 
and  German.  Reading  matter  is  lent  to  blind  residents 
of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, being  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge.  An  exhibit 
of  books  in  raised  type,  music  scores,  games,  writing 
appliances,  and  maps  is  always  on  view.  Many  volumes, 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  are  added  to  the  collection 
through  the  .work  of  volunteer  Braille  transcribers.  A 
teaching  center  is  maintained. 

Extension  Division.  The  Extension  Division  sup- 
plies books  to  outlying  districts  of  the  three  boroughs. 
This  is  done  through  Sub-branches  and  other  agencies. 
The  Sub-branches  are  open  about  half  the  time  of  the 
Branch  Libraries.  Two  book-wagons  are  operated  to 
reach  sections  of  Staten  Island  and  The  Bronx  that  are 
otherwise  unprovided  with  Library  service. 

Work  with  Children.  The  work  with  children 
comprises  a  great  deal  besides  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren's rooms  and  the  circulation  of  children's  books. 
In  1929,  the  total  circulation  of  books  to  children  was 
4,330,913,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  circulation 
of  the  Library.  The  Library  works  with  the  schools  and 
museums.  It  holds  special  exhibitions,  meetings,  and 
celebrations  of  interest  to  children  and  to  parents.  About 
thirty  reading  clubs  for  the  older  boys  and  girls  meet  at 
the  Branch  Libraries.  Groups  of  children  gather  in  the 
Branches  to  attend  "story  hours." 

Lectures  and  Meetings.  The  Branches  are  used 
as  meeting  places  by  literary,  educational  and  social 
organizations  and  clubs.  Assembly  rooms  in  the  Branches 
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are  open  for  any  meeting  of  an  instructive  or  literary 
nature,  provided  that  no  admission  fee  is  charged,  and 
that  nothing  of  a  political  or  sectarian  character  is  dis- 
cussed. Many  classes  of  foreigners  learning  English 
meet  regularly  in  the  Branch  Libraries. 

Music  Library.  Though  all  the  other  branches  have 
music  scores  and  books  on  music,  the  largest  collection  is 
at  the  58th  Street  Branch,  where  it  has  a  floor  to  itself 
and  special  librarians,  and  has  become  the  music  center 
of  the  Circulation  Department.  Many  important  addi- 
tions to  this  collection,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
modern  music,  have  been  made  possible  each  year  through 
generous  gifts  made  by  friends  of  the  Library. 


Readers'  Adviser.  The  office  of  the  Readers'  Ad- 
viser is  at  the  Central  Building  (Room  107).  Advice  is 
gladly  given  as  to  planning  courses  of  reading  and  the 
solving  of  the  individual  reader's  problems. 


Branches  and  Sub-branches 
manhattan 

Chatham  Square.    33  East  Broadway 
Seward  Park.     192  East  Broadway 
Rivington  Street,  61 

Hamilton  Fish  Park.    388  East  Houston  Street 

Hudson  Park.    66  Leroy  Street 

Ottendorfer.     135  Second  Avenue 

Tompkins  Square.    331  East  10th  Street 

Jackson  Square.    251  West  13th  Street 

Epiphany.    228  East  23rd  Street 

Muhlenberg.    209  West  23rd  Street 

St.  Gabriel's  Park.    303  East  36th  Street 

40TH  Street,  457  West 

Cathedral.    564  Lexington  Avenue 

Columbus.    742  Tenth  Avenue 

5  8th  Street,  121  East 

Music  Library.    121  East  58th  Street 

67TH  Street,  328  East 

Riverside.     190  Amsterdam  Avenue 

Webster.     1465  York  Avenue 

Yorkville.    222  East  79th  Street 

St.  Agnes.    444  Amsterdam  Avenue 

96TH  Street,  i  i  2  East 

Bloomingdale.    206  West  100th  Street 

Aguilar.    174  East  110th  Street 

115TH  Street,  203  West 

Harlem  Library.    9  West  1 24th  Street 

125TH  Street,  224  East. 

George  Bruce.    518  West  125th  Street 

135TH  Street,  103  West 
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Hamilton  Grange.    503  West  145th  Street 
Washington  Heights,     iooo  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
Fort  Washington.    535  West  179th  Street 

THE  BRONX 

Mott  Haven.     321  East  140th  Street 
Woodstock.    761  East  160th  Street 
Melrose.    910  Morris  Avenue 
High  Bridge.    78  West  168th  Street 
Morrisania.     610  East  169th  Street 
Tremont.     1 866  Washington  Avenue 
Kingsbridge.    3041  Kingsbridge  Avenue 
Fordham.    2556  Bainbridge  Avenue 
Hunt's  Point.    877  Southern  Boulevard 

RICHMOND  (STATEN  ISLAND) 

St.  George.    5  Central  Avenue,  Tompkinsville 
Port  Richmond.    75  Bennett  Street 
Stapleton.     132  Canal  Street 
Tottenville.    7430  Amboy  Road 

SUB-BRANCHES 

City  Island.    325  City  Island  Avenue 

Columbia.    Room  108a,  Columbia  University  Library 

Van  Nest.    707  Rhinelander  Avenue 

West  New  Brighton.    85  State  Street 

Williamsbridge.    3917  White  Plains  Road 

Inwood.    215  Sherman  Avenue 

Great  Kills.    56  Gifford's  Lane,  Staten  Island 

University  Heights.    2019  University  Avenue 

New  Dorp.    Hughes  Memorial  Library.     155  Third 

Street,  Staten  Island 
Clason's  Point.     1205—7  Manor  Avenue 
West  Farms.    879  East  180th  Street 
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